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GEOLOGY. 


NO. IV. 


| from the primitive, transition and secondary | 


rocks. The primary and transition rocks are | 
generally arranged conformably, that is, the 
upper beds are moulded on the lower. The 
trap rocks, on the other hand, are found 


masses, or are imbedded in other rocks, or in- 
'tersect them as dykes. Trap rocks that are 


have beer protruded between regular strata. | 
[t is obvious that these unconformable rocks | 
must have been poured over the surface of | 
the rocks beneath them in a state of fasion! 


on the surface in overlying unconformable | 


imbedded in other rocks, are very variable | 
in thickness, and in many instances appear to 


beds or layers, in which they gradually hard- 
ened again into a rocky mass. Subsequently, 
and at various intervals, the action of internal 
fire has again rent the superficial coating of 
| rock, and poured up through the fissures im- 
mense floods of liquid minerals, which have 
hardened upon the strata they covered, form- 
\ing the great masses of unstratified rocks, 
which we call trap, basalt, and greenstone. 
Another consequence of these internal vol- 
‘canic forces has been, that they have dis- 
placed and upheaved the rocks and strata 
| previously formed ; and so general have been 
these disturbances, that there is scarcely any 


There are several terms used in geology, | like the lava of recent volcanoes, with this | where to be found a horizontal bed of transt- 


which it is necessary here to explain. ‘The 
rocks which have been formed by mechanical 
deposition have all been deposited in layers} g¢ 
or strata; and the rock is generally to be 
split in the direction of these layers. The 
strata are said to be horizontal when they 
are in the direction of the horizon. This is 
not often the case, and their inclination, or 
the angle which the direction of the strata 
makes with the horizon is called their dip. 
Strata are said to crop out, where their ends 
are seen uncovered on the surface. Strata 
are said to be conformable, when their gene- 
ral direction is the same. But when a series 
of upper strata rests on a lower series, with- 
out any conformity to the position of the lat- 
ter, the upper series is called unconformable. | 
Sometimes there appears a fissure at right 
angles to the strata; the whole mass of rock 
seems to have been violently rent asunder 
and the aperture filled with a rock of different 
materials. This fissure, 
called a dyke. ‘The convulsion which sepa- | 
rated the rock has generally changed the | 
relative position of the strata, so that ‘they no | 
longer coincide on the opposite side of the 
dyke. This dislocation is called a fault, and 
is a source of great perplexity to miners. 
The next class of geological phenomena | 
that claims our attention is volcanoes. Those | 


thus filled up, is| 


| difference, that they did not issue from a cir- 
cular crater or opening, but from fissures of | 
| great width and many miles or leagues in ex- | 
tent. Such fissures are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of extensive beds of trap rocks. 
There is a great resemblance in the composi- 
tion of all these rocks to that of the primitive | 
granitic series. Basalt, greenstone, and all | 
the rocks forming the series of trap rocks, 
are composed of “hornblende or augite inti- 
mately intermixed with felspar. 
and felspar in larger crystals form sienitic 
granite. The transition from porphyritic 
rocks into granite is also gradual, so that all 
these rocks may be considered as various! 
forms of the same mineral, modified variously 





been subjected. 


When a bed of fluid lava is suddenly cooled, | 


it forms a dark coloured glass. A similar 
|substance called obsidian, is found in large 
masses and beds, and its colour varies from | 
black to dark brown, green, yellow, or red, in| 
| Various shades. Obsidian scratches glass, | 
gives fire to steel, is brittie, and translucent) 
lat the edges, and has a conchoidal fracture. 


When its lustre is pearly rather than vitreous, | 


land it is crossed by fissures in various direc- | 
tions, so as to be almost granular, it is called | 
pearl stone. When its fracture nearly ceases 


Hornblende 


by the action of the heat to which they have | i 


| tion and secondary rock, 
A proof that the dykes which occur in con- 
[nection with trap and basaltic rocks, have 
been filled up with minerals ejected in a fluid 
| State, is, that the character of the rocks ad- 
|jacent is often changed by them, and pre- 
cisely as if the strata there had been sub- 
| jected to the most intense heat. 
| Basaltic rocks have a strong tendency to 
assume a columnar structure. The scale on 
| which these columns are sometimes formed 
lis wonderfully grand. The northern coast of 
Ireland contains a range more than forty 
| miles in length, of which the Giant’s cause- 
way constitutes a small portion. ‘The columns 
lat the Giant’s causeway seldom exceed a foot 
in diameter and thirty feet high; they are 
| prisms, generally of five or six sides, some- 
times with three, or seven, or eight. In 
other parts of the coast, the basalt, in ‘columns 
and in horizontal beds, forms rocks 500 feet 
in height. Many of the columns are 150 feet 
‘high and five feet broad. ‘The rock on which 
this great basaltic formation rests, is a dark 
coloured hard limestone containing shells and 
| other organic remains. 
When trap rocks are fused they melt into 

‘a blackish-green glass. But Sir James Hall 
|ascertained that if they be cooled very gra- 
dually, both recent lava and trap roc ks lose 


subterranean fires at times burst the outer! to be conchoidal, and its lustre is much duller, | their vitreous character and become a stone, 
crust of rock and send up, through the fissures, | it is called pitch stone. These minerals agree | |perfectly resembling basalt, and possessing 


streams of liquid minerals which overflow the | 
surface and harden into lava. The earthy | 
products of volcanoes are either vitreous, 


in composition, being composed of silex 72 to | 
75, alumine 12 to 14, soda or potassa 6 to) 
110, with a little iron and water. They are 


‘the same rude crystalline structure. It has 
also been ascertained that if powdered chalk 
| be fused beneath a pressure equal to that of 


stony, coriaceous, spongy, or granular. Some- | all fusible before the blow-pipe, and the transi- | a column of 1500 feet of water, it assumes a 
times volcanoes discharge streams of mud, and | tion from obsidian, or volcanic glass, to pitch | crystalline structure perfectly like that of 


sometimes ashes. Volcanic rocks are com-| 
posed chiefly of felspar and augite. 


: stone is by insensible gradations. 
When we compare z all these facts together, | 


| primitive limestone, and that in one case 
where the chalk enclosed a shell, this also had 


The rocks composed of hornblende and fel- | we can scarcely doubt that the rocks which | | acquired a crystalline structure without losing 


spar, sometimes have them so intimately | constitute the crust of the earth, have been| its form. 


mixed together as to give the rock a homo- 
geneous appearance. These rocks are called 
greenstone, and basalt. The transition from 
trap, greenstone, and basaltic rocks to modern 
lava is by insensible gradations, and these are 
circumstances that distinguish the whole series 


| subjected to the action of an intense heat; 
| that after the primitive or granite rocks were | 
formed, a space of time elapses in which they | 
were exposed to the action of the air and of | 
— that wore away and broke them down, | 
and deposited the fragments in horizontal | 





} 


It is precisely this kind of change 
‘which has taken place in the structure ‘of 
ithose parts of the beds of earthy limestone 
through which the basaltic dykes have been 
| poured up. 

The manner in which these various rocks 
have been formed, may be illustrated by the 





















































































































effects produced by causes at present in ope- 
ration. ‘These causes may be thus arranged: 
first, the destroying, and secondly, the repro- 
ductive effects of running waters, of tides and 
currents, of volcanoes and earthquakes, and 
the phenomena of springs. The higher re- 
gions of the earth are the reservoirs of the 
springs which supply the rivers that are thus 
made to descend steep declivities in the early 
part of their course. Sudden rains swell 
them and load thei with particles of earth, 
gravel, and rocks, which are carried down- 
ward towards the sea and deposited wherever 


the current is interrupted by a lake or a deep | 


basin. The Rhone rises in the Swiss Alps, 
and where it enters the upper end of the 
Lake of Geneva, its waters are turbid and dis- 
coloured ; while they are beautifully clear and 
transparent where they issue again from the 
lake at the town of Geneva. An ancient town, 
called Port Vallais, was once situated at the 
mouth of the river on the water’s edge. It is 
now a mile and a half inland, and the alluvial 


tract between it and the lake has been ac- | 
y The re-| 
mainder of the delta of the Rhone is a flat 


quired in about eight centuries. 


alluvial marshy plain, five or six miles long, 
a little raised above the level of the river. 


The average depth of the central parts of the | 
lake is from 720 to 960 feet, and the mean | 


depth at the place where the river mud is 
first formed is 600 feet. 
the bottom is very evident at the distance 
of one mile and three quarters from the 


river, so that the extent of the strata deposit- | 


ed is about two miles, and the inclination of 
the new deposits about three and a half de- 
grees, or almost horizontal. These strata are 


probably alternations of finer and coarser | 
particles; for in the hot months when the | 


snows melt, the river brings down large 
quantities of gravel and sand. If, then, we 
could obtain a section of the strata of the 
delta, we should see a great series of nearly 
horizontal strata of from six to nine hundred 


feet thick, and seven or eight miles in length. | 


The molluscous animals and fishes that in- 
habit the bottom of the lake, will leave their 
shells and skeletons in this mud, so that in 
those places where great beds of shells occur 


in the lake, the accumulation may consist | 


principally of them. It is evident that this 
process is filling up the lake of Geneva, and 


that it will ultimately convert it into dry | 


land. 
In following the upward course of the 


Rhone, the vestiges of a chain of lakes may | 


be traced, which have been filled one after 
another with the sediment deposited by the 
river. This is still more evident in tracing 


the course of the Dranze, one of the small | 


tributaries of the lake. The valley through 
which it flows consists of a succession of ba- 
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filling up of hollows and the cutting through 
of rocky barriers. 

These river floods sweep down trees and 
timber, which, after being saturated with 
water, sink, and are covered in the mud at 
the bottom. The strata must also contain 
the shells of all the fresh water mollusca that 
have inhabited the lake, and perished there 
during the accumulation; so that an exami- 
nation of them would present a series of 
layers of fresh water shells and lignite, or 


/wood, charred by the long action of water 


and pressure. 

Scarcely has the Rhone passed out of the 
Lake of Geneva, before it receives the Arve, 
an impetuous torrent descending from Mont 
Blanc. It afterwards receives many tributa- 
ries flowing from the Alps of Dauphiny and 


the volcanic mountains of central. France, 


and so turbid does it thus become that when 
it enters the Mediterranean, it discolours the 
blue waters of that sea with a whitish sedi- 
ment, for the distance of six or seven miles, 
throughout which space the current of fresh 
water is perceptible. Many places which 
were on the coast in the time of the Romans 
are now several miles distant from it; islands 
have become connected to the main land, and 
the old marshes have become terra firma. 
The sea deepens gradually from four fathoms 
to forty within the distance to which this 
fresh water and its deposit extends. 

A great proportion of the new deposit in 
| the Mediterranean delta of the Rhone consists 
of rock, and not of loose incoherent matter. 


were taught; as also those for the objects 
around her, which it was most important for 
her to know. A person by taking her hands 
|in his own, and making signs with them, or 
by permitting her to feel his hands and arms 
when in the act of signing, could readily com- 
municate with her, on the very simple sub- 
jects with which she was most conversant. 

This is still the method of talking with her, 
and imperfect as it may seem to a stranger, 
is yet sufficient, in the hands of one at all 
skilful in the use of signs, greatly to promote 
her happiness. It restores her in an important 
degree to society. She is sent for an article of 
dress, for her scissors, thimble, or any thing of 
her own, with entire ease and with as much 
certainty that she understands what is wanted, 
and will procure it, as could be had in the case 
of almost any other person. If one whom she 
knows is sick, she is informed of it; or if a 
death occurs, she makes the signs for weeping, 
for being sorry, and perhaps for burying, and 
is desirous of going to see the corpse. If 
permitted, she examines the grave clothes, 
feels the face and hands of the dead body 
with great delicacy and carefulness, makes 
the sign for being dead, says the friends are 
sorry, etc. Still we do not know what her 
ideas of death are. She cannot fail to know 
that a great change has passed upon the body, 
and that soon after it is carried away ; but 
farther than this, all is probably mysterious. 
Several deaths have occurred in the asylum 
since her residence here, ali of which have 
been deeply interesting to Julia. From the 


Large masses are continually taken up of| first, she undoubtedly obtained her original 


sandy rock, cemented by calcareous matter, 
and containing multitudes of broken shells. 
The great number of mineral springs charged 
with carbonate of lime, that rise in the vol- 
canic districts of France and fall into the 
Rhone, no doubt furnish the calcareous cur- 
rent that hardens the sand and the shells it 
|contains into rock. When the Lake of Ge- 
| neva shall have been filled, it is evident that 
the sediment now deposited there will be car- 
‘ried to the Mediterranean, and that it will 
‘both increase the quantity and modify the 
character of the deposit at the mouth of the 
Rhone. 


JULIA BRACE, 


Concluded from p. 296.) 


Much greater success has attended the at- 
tempt to teach her the language of the asy- 
lum; or rather, such of the conversational 
signs of the deaf and dumb as are necessary 
_to convey ideas on common subjects ; indeed, 
| with the exception of abstract ideas, on all 
the affairs of common life. For instance, the 
principal of the institution wore spectacles, 
}and was the only person of the house who 


ideas, whatever they were, of so great a 
change ; for when after a careful and earnest 
examination, she satisfied herself that the body 
was incapable of motion, and had ceased to 
| breathe, she seemed filled with horror. In 
| succeeding instances she has been less deeply 
affected, though the impression in each has 
been agitating and distressing in a considera- 
ble degree. She is disposed to make signs 
about the event, while it is recent, to herself 
sometimes, and to others, whenever it is al- 
luded to. 

On the Sabbath, Julia dresses herself in 
jher best clothing, and taking her rocking- 
chair, begins the observance of the day, by 
abstaining from all her customary employ- 
ments. She never fails to know when the 
| Sabbath returns, nor to keep it throughout, 
negatively at least, in the strictest manner. 
This, so far as we know, is simply the result 
of habit, and in imitation of the example of 
those around her. She probably recollects 
nothing of what she may have been taught, 
previous to her misfortune, in regard to the 
nature of the Sabbath ; nor indeed is it pro- 
bable that she was, at that early age, ever 
taught at all on the subject, except by the 





sins, one above the other, in each of which | did so. He had long been distinguished among | examples of her friends. She shows a certain 
there is a wide expanse of flat alluvial land, | the deaf and dumb, by the sign for spectacles, | regard for the Sabbath in another way. When 
separated from the next basin by a rocky | made with one or both hands upon the eyes. | permitted to visit her mother, and spend some 


gorge, once evidently the barrier of the lake. 
The river has filled these one after the other, 


} a . 
| After feeling of his spectacles herself, and 
| having the sign made for them a few times 





days with her, she can never be persuaded to 
remain longer than till the afternoon of Sa- 


and has partially cut through the barrier. | by others, she readily learned to understand | turday; but gets her bonnet and insists upon 
The examination of almost all valleys in| and use this sign as appropriate to Mr. Gal- returning soon after dinner. What her rea- 


mountainous countries, affords similar proofs 


laudet alone. In a similar manner, the signs 


of the obliteration of a series of lakes by the/or names, distinguishing other individuals, | desire to enjoy the quiet and rest of this day 


son is we cannot discover, unless perhaps, a 
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in her own rocking-chair and chamber, where | the water often, and using soap in abundance ; | the dictates of philosophy, as well as common 
she is sure of not being disturbed. at present, she allows this to be done for her. | sense, makes the best of what is unavoidable. 

Julia rises in summer at about four, and in| Julia performs the entire work of knitting | She seems to regard her mother, sisters, and 
winter at about five o’clock in the morning. |a stocking without assistance; shapes it pro- | brothers, with an affection differing in degree 
She retires at about nine o’clock in the even- | perly, narrowing, widening, etc. She is apt,| from that which she shows towards others. 
ing throughout the year, and is in general | however, to err in making her own too small ;| As she had lived with them and derived most 
perfectly quiet atnight. She sleeps in a large | whether from a desire to exhibit a very trim | of her happiness through their means, till she 
chamber, in which most of the other female | foot and ancle, or for other reasons, does not | was eighteen years old, it is very natural she 
pupils also sleep; but never gives them the |appear. She has been known, on examining | should feel thus, even though, so far as our 
least inconvenience. She is uniformly the | the knitting-work of a little girl, to discover | knowledge extends, she may be perfectly ig- 
first up in the morning, washes, dresses her- | its defects with surprising readiness, and after | norant of the relationship subsisting between 
self without assistance, always stands before | condemning them in strong terms, to pull out | them and herself. 

a looking-glass when she is combing and | the needles, unravel the work till she had re-| Julia is easily pleased by those attentions 
dressing her hair, generally makes her bed | moved all its imperfect parts, and then taking | which are gratifying to others. She accepts 
before breakfast, and always in the best man- | up the stitches, return the fabric to its owner| an occasional invitation to ride, from some 
ner; and then goes down to the sitting-room | to be finished. | officer of the asylum, with great pleasure ; 
and waits patiently for her breakfast: after| She makes her own clothes; so far, at least, | enjoys the ride highly, and speaks of it after- 
which, she has for years washed and wiped |as the sewing is concerned, except that she | wards with satisfaction; not forgetting to say, 
the tea-spoons, used on the pupils’ tables,|has some assistance about the waist and|that the person who thus gratified her, is 
amounting to a hundred and twenty or thirty, | sleeves. Her clothes are cut out by another ; | good. 

and this she also does after tea. During | still she is very competent to the chief ma-| When she thinks she needs a new article 
term time they are collected for her from the | nagement of the business of making them, and | of dress, she goes to the matron, shows the 
various tables, but in vacation she gathers | even cuts out and makes entirely some of the | old article she desires to dispense with, tells 
them herself; and it is amusing to notice her|simpler articles. She is desirous of having| her she must go to the principal, get him to 
on the first morning of the vacation, setting | her dresses fashionable; or rather, like those open her money-box, take some money and 
off on her journey of collection around the | of others, and especially of the younger girls| give it for the new thing desired. This is a 
hall, without any thing being said to her on | around her, which she examines as they make | specimen of the exactness with which she 
the subject. When washed and wiped, she | their appearance from time to time; and when| can express herself by signs on a common 
puts them in the proper place, and also her | her own are about to be made, she mentions | subject. The following is another:—If she 
towels, which she is careful to have changed, | whose she would have them like. | become seriously offended with one of the girls 
as often as the most scrupulous neatness re-| She is slow and careful in all her movements | (which is sometimes the case, and for which 
quires. Iftea-speons from the steward’s table | and especially about her sewing ; still she has| there is occasionally a sufficient cause), she 
become mixed with the others, she instantly | often made a sheet in a day, and one instance | goes with the offender to the matron, states 
detects and separates them, though a casual|is recollected in which she made a half a| the offence in strong terms of condemnation, 
observer would hardly notice the difference. | dozen of towels inthe same time. She threads| and says the steward or the principal must 
After leaving the breakfast room, if she has her needle by means of her fingers and tongue, | be called to inflict the proper punishment ; 
any unfinished work on hand, sewing, knitting, | but the precise manner of doing it, cannot be | specifying sometimes, locking up, boxing ears 
or mending, she goes about it without direc- | Seen. We see her put the needle and thread | and whipping. It ought, perhaps, in justice 
tion from the matron; otherwise, she waits | to her lips and soon remove them prepared | to be added, that almost without exception 
till some employment is assigned her. She | for use. | she is treated with the utmost kindness by the 
commonly sews or knits five or six hours ina| Julia is very systematic in all her doings, | pupils, and that the punishment she mentions, 
day, but if making any thing for herself, she | and yet readily falls in with any new arrange- though not common in the asylum, are such 
doubles her diligence, working with great| ment adopted by the matron. After the plan /as poor Julia may have experienced the 
perseverance till it is accomplished. | of locking up certain lodging-rooms had been value of in her younger days. 

On days when the clothes from the weekly | in operation a few days, Julia voluntarily took) It has been intimated that our means of in- 
wash are ironed, she goes early to the iron-| it upon herself, to see it done at the proper | tercourse with Julia are limited to such ob- 
ing room, puts her flatirons to the fire, unless | hour every morning, and also to open them) jects and actions as are cognizable by the 
it has been done by another, selects her own early in the evening before they could be) senses of feeling, taste and smell; her desti- 
clothes from the mass, belonging perhaps to | needed; always returning the keys to the tution of the superior senses of sight and 
one hundred and thirty or forty persons, and | matron’s room. She is also thoughtful about hearing being apparently complete. It is even 
never fails to get every article. Her manner | the windows and blinds of the lodging-rooms | doubtful whether, through any sensation pro- 
is, to examine each article by feeling, but to | in summer, frequently shutting them, when a duced by light upon her organs, she can dis- 
decide upon it, by the sense of smell; and in| storm is rising, (which she perceives by the tinguish day from night, but there is no doubt 
regard to her own things she never errs. As | change of the temperature, or increase of the | of her being perfectly deaf. We have also 
it respects those of others, her power of dis- | wind,) and always doing it when desired. excepted abstract ideas from the number of 
crimination is very remarkable: for instance,| Her attachments, in a few instances, have | those about which we can satisfactorily com- 
she will, if desired, select and separate the | been marked and strong towards those with municate with her. So far, however, as cer- 
stockings of the boys from those of the girls ;, whom she has long lived, and from whom she tain very general abstractions are concerned, 
she will get every article belonging to a par- | has derived much happiness. Separation, how-| we have reason to suppose that she does un- 
ticular individual ; and it is the matron’s opi- | ever, for only a short time weakens them per-| derstand us: for instance, the general ideas 
nion, that she could in this way distinguish | ceptibly, and after a considerable period has conveyed to her mind by the signs expressive 
the respective articles of every female pupil | elapsed, she scarcely recognises even her best | of approbation, or disapprobation, health or 
of the institution. It should be recollected | friends; or, if she does, the impression seems | sickness, pleasure or sorrow, are in all pro- 
that these articles are clean from the wash ;| very soon to pass away. Those who have | bability such as we design to communicate ; 
and yet, such is the acuteness of her smell, | made her presents of particular value, in her’ the evidence that it is so, being often quite 
that she can discriminate with almost unerr- | view, she is apt to remember, and shows plea- satisfactory. Phis, however, is as yet the 
ing accuracy. She irons slowly, but very | sure at meeting them again; when she refers | extent of our intercourse on such subjects. 
well, and sometimes for the family as well as|to the gift with which they are associated. We cannot speak to her of the mind, or of 
for herself. At one time she chose to wash | She always has some few favourites among spiritual existence in any form; and if we 
the smaller articles of her apparel, such as|the pupils; and when they leave the institu-| should attempt it successfully she might not 
capes, handkerchiefs, and white stockings, tion, she expresses regret, but soon selects have the ability to make us aware of our suc- 
and never failed to get them clean, changing | others to supply their places, and according to cess. lhe following experiment has lately 
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been tried. Her attention was called to a FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 
great variety of artificial objects, and she EDOM. 

was told that Miss C. made this, Mr. S. that, From “ Incidents of Travel.” By an American. 

a man one, a woman another, and so on. The} This route wasentirely new. It lay through 
idea of making is familiar, for she makes | the land of Edom—a land that occupies a large 
some things herself. ‘Then, a number of na-| space on the pages of the Bible; Edom de- 
tural objects were presented her, such as/ nounced by God himself, once given to Esau 


eastern or Elanitic branch of the Red sea, at 
the foot of the sandstone mountains, near the 
shore, and is almost buried ina grove of palm 
trees, the only living things in that region of 
barren sands. It is the last stopping-place of 
the caravan of pilgiims on its way to Mecca, 
being yet thirty days’ journey from the tomb 



































minerals, fruits, flowers, plants, vegetables; | for his inheritance, “ as being of the fatness | of the prophet, and, of course, the first at 
and she was told that neither this friend nor | of the earth,” but now a desolate monument} which they touch on their return. Except 
that acquaintance made any of them; that|of the Divine wrath, and a fearful witness to} at the time of these two visits, the place is 
neither men, nor women made them. The/the truth of the words spoken by his pro-| desolate from the beginning of the year to 
hope was entertained that her curiosity would) phets. Keith on the prophecies, after show-| its close; the arrival of a traveller is of ex. 
be excited, and that a way might be dis-| ing with great clearness and force the fufil-| ceedingly rare occurrence ; and seldom does 
covered to convey to her mind the great idea| ment of prophecy after prophecy, enlarges|even the wandering Bedouin stop within its 
of the Almighty Creator. The attempt was| upon that of Isaiah against the land of Idu-| walls—no ship rides in its harbour, and not 
not successful; and though several times re-| mea, “ none shall pass through it for ever| even a solitary fishing-boat breaks the still- 
peated, has not as yet resulted in exciting her | and ever,” and proves by abundant reference | ness of the water at its feet. But it was not 
mind, fixing her attention, or giving us any | to the works of modern travellers, that though | always 80 desolate, for this was the Ezion- 
encouraging indications. 'several have crossed its borders, none have| geber of the Bible, where, three thousand 
Her days pass with very little of incident, | ever passed through it. Burckhardt, he says,| years ago, King Solomon made a navy of 
or variety; yet, there is enough of both,| made the nearest approach to this achieve-| ships, which brought from Ophir gold and 
which comes to her knowledge in so large a} ment; but by reference to the geographical | precious stones for the great temple at Jeru- 
family, to furnish materials for reflection and | boundaries, he maintains that Burckhardt did | salem; and again, at a later day a gieat city 
to call out in some degree her feelings to-| not pass through the land of Edom; and so| existed here, through which, at this distant 
wards others. If sickness or accident occur, | strenuously does the learned divine insist up-| point in the wilderness, the wealth of India 
she is told of it. If a journey is to be taken| on the fulfilment of the prophecy to its utmost| was conveyed to imperial Rome. But all 
or a new pupil is received, she is early in-| extent, as to contend that if Burckhardt did| these are gone, and there are no relics or 
formed of it. If any member of the establish- | pass through the land of Edom, he died in| monuments to tell of former greatness; like 
ment loses a friend, if any interesting event | consequence of the hardships he suffered on| the ships which once floated in the harbour, 
happens, either of a joyous or afflictive nature, that journey. I did not mean to brave a/all have passed away. 
it is mentioned to poor Julia, and produces an prophecy. I had already learned to regard| I had taken leave of my trusty Toualeb, 
appropriate, though transient effect. The birth | the words of the inspired penmen with an in-| and was again in the hands of strangers ; and 
of a child in the circle of her acquaintance, is| terest I never felt before; and with the evi-| I do not deceive myself when I say, that on 
always an event of particular interest to her, | dence I had already of the sure fulfilment of| the very borders of Edom I noticed a change 
and she is desirous of improving the earliest | their predictions, I should have considered it} for the worse in the appearance of the Be- 
opportunity, to visit and examine it for her-| daring and impious to place myself in the|douins. According to the reports of travel- 
self. This she does, when permitted, with | way of a still impending curse. But I did not| lers and writers, those with whom I now set 
great care and tenderness. | go so far as the learned commentator, and to| out from Akaba belonged to one of the most 
During the warm season, the concourse of|me the words of the prophet seemed suf-|!awless tribes of a lawless race; and they 
visiters to the asylum is very great; often ficiently verified in the total breaking up of| were by far the wildest and the fiercest-look- 
amounting to fifty or more persons in a day,/|the route then travelled, as the great high-| ing of all I had yet seen; with complexions 
for weeks together. Almost all desire to see | way from Jerusalem to the Red sea and India,| bronzed and burnt to blackness; dark eyes, 






























Julia; and, in gratifying this desire, she is/ and the general and probably eternal desola-| glowing with a fire approaching to ferocity ; 


often disturbed in her pursuits, her plans for | tion that reigns in Edom. 
the day are broken up and her patience is} Leaving the convent on Mount Sinai we | 


| figures thin and shrunken, though sinewy ; 


| chests standing out, and ribs projecting from 


severely tried. Under these circumstances, | continued for several hours along a valley | the skin, like those of a skeleton. 


her deportment is sometimes less amiable} which was closely bounded on either side by 
than her friends could desire; but on the} mountains, not high, but bare, cracked and 
whole, not more, indeed much less, exception- crumbling into fragments. ‘The summits had 
able than those would expect who have a) fallen, so as to expose on every side a rounded 
full view of her circumstances. | surface, and the idea constantly present to my 

Many more facts and anecdotes might be| mind was, that the whole range had been 


mentioned in regard to this most unfortunate | shaken by an Almighty hand—shaken so as| 


young woman, were it not for the fear of ex-| to break the rugged surface of the mountains, 
tending her story to too great a length.| but not with sufficient force to dash them into 


Enough has been said to show, in some de-| pieces; 1 could not help thinking that with | 


gree, the real condition of her imprisoned another shock, the whole mass would fall in 


mind, and to gratify in part, it is hoped, the ‘ruins. I had often remarked the silence and | 


curiosity so extensively felt concerning her. | stillness of the desert; but never had | been 
Should any greater success attend the efforts so forcibly impressed with this peculiarity as 
made hereafter for her improvement, or! since I left the convent. The idea was con- 
should any thing occur concerning her, cal- | stantly present to my mind, “ How still, how 
culated to shed light upon the phenomena of| almost fearfully still!” ‘The mountains were 
mind, or particularly to interest the mental) bare of verdure; there were no shrubs or 
philosopher or the Christian, the facts will,| bushes, and no rustling of the wind, and the 
no doubt, be given to the public. quiet was like that of the ocean in a perfect 
|calm, when there is not a breath of air to 
curl a wave, or shake the smallest fold in the 
= ' seat lazy sail that hangs useless from the yard. 

Bae sec is providentially placed veyond the reach | The little fortress of Akabe is seldom visit- 
of indolence, that success may be the reward of in- oe ‘ 

dustry, and that idleness may be punished with ob. | ed by travellers, and it is worth a brief de- 


scurity and disgrace.—Cowper. | scription. It stands at the extremity of the 


| I had now crossed the borders of Edom. 
| Standing near the shore of the Elanitic branch 
_of the Red sea, the doomed and accursed land 
,lay stretched out before me, the theatre of 
awful prophecies and their more awful fulfil- 
| ment, given to Esau as being of the fatness 
of the earth, but now a barren waste, a pic- 
ture of death, an eternal monument of the 
| wrath of an offended God, and a fearful wit- 
ness to the truth of the words spoken by his 
prophet, “* For my sword shall be bathed in 
heaven: behold it shall come down upon 
Idumea, and upch the people of my curse to 
judgment.” “ From generation to generation 
it shall lie waste ;.none shall pass through it 
for ever and ever. But the cormorant and 
the bittern shall possess it; the owl also and 
the raven shall dwell in it: and he shall 
| stretch out upon it the line of confusion, and 
the stones of emptiness. They shall call the 
nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall 
| be there, and all her princes shall be nothing.” 
I read in the sacred book, prophecy upon 
prophecy, and curse upon curse against the 
very land on which I stood. I was about to 
journey through this land, and to see with 
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my own eyes whether the Almighty had | overrun and trodden down by the feet of tra- 
stayed his uplifted arm, or whether his sword | vellers ; but in the land of Idumea, the oldest 
had indeed come down “upea Idumea and|country in the world, the aspect of every 
the people of his curse to judgment.” thing is new and strange, and the very sands 

Standing near the shore of this northern | you tread on have never been trodden by the 
extremity of the Red sea, I saw before me | feet of civilized human beings. The Bedouin 
an immense sandy valley, which, without the | roams over them like the Indian on our native 
aid of geological science, to the eye of com-| prairies. The road along which the stranger 
mon observation and reason, had once been | journeys was far better known in the days of 
the bottom of a sea, or the bed of a river.| David and Solomon than it is now ; and when upon the New ‘Testament, with some omis- 
This dreary valley, extending far beyond the | he tires with the contemplation of barrenness| sions, and have printed 500 copies of the first 
reach of the eye, had been partly explored | and ruin, he may take the Bible in his hand, | part. 


by Burckhardt; sufficiently to ascertain and land read what Edom was, and how God, by | 


. Before quitting Corfu we took the oppor- 
mention it in the latest geography of the) the mouth of his prophets, cursed it; and see | tunity of distributing pretty liberally books 
country, as the great valley of El Ghor, ex-| with his own eyes whether God’s words be| and tracts, chiefly explanatory of the princi- 
tending from the shores of the Elanitic gulf|true. “ Also Edom shall be a desolation; ples of our Society, for which purpose the 
to the southern extremity of the lake Asphal- l every one that goeth by it shall be astonished, | supply from our friends in England proved 
tites or the Dead sea; and it was manifest,|and shall hiss at all the plagues thereof.” | seasonable. 
by land marks of nature’s own providing, that|“ Thus saith the Lord God, because that} We found in our intercourse with families 
over that plain those seas had once mingled | Edom hath dealt against the house of Judah | and enquiring individuals that our practices 
their waters, or, perhaps more probably, that by taking vengeance, and hath greatly of-|and views of Christianity were very imper- 
before the cities of the plain had been con-|fended, and revenged himself upon them ;| fectly known, and in some instances had been 
sumed by brimstone and fire, and Sodom and | therefore thus saith the Lord God, I will also | misrepresented. In this, as well as in other 
Gomorrah covered by a pestilential lake, the | stretch out mine hand upon Edom, and will respects, we humbly trust our sojourn in 
Jordan had here rolled its waters. The val-|cut off man and beast from it; and I will|Corfu may not have been in vain, although 
ley varied from eight to twelve miles in| make it desolate from Teman.” “ Thus saith | the way in which we are called to labour in 
breadth, and on each side were high, dark|the Lord God concerning Edom; behold, I | these islands is very different to what it was 
and barren mountains, bounding it like a wall.| have made thee small among the heathen: in some countries through which we passed ; 
On the left were the mountains of Judea, and | thou art greatly despised. The pride of thine yet we still desire to serve the same Divine 
on the right those of Seir—the portion given | heart hath deceived thee, thou that dwellest| Master, to whom the same great cause be- 
to Esau as an inheritance; and among them, | in the clefts of the rock, whose habitation is| longs, and if we may only be permitted to 
buried from the eyesof strangers, the approach | high ; that saith in his heart, who shall bring | prepare the way for the further enlargement 
to it known only to the wandering Bedouins, me down to the ground ?” | of the Saviour’s kingdom on the earth, we 
was the ancient capital of his kingdom, the; The valley still continued the same, pre- may well be content. Preparing the way it 
excavated city of Petra, the cursed and | senting sandy hillocks, thorn bushes, gulleys,| may truly be called, for there is a great deal 
blighted Edom of the Edomites. The land) the dry beds of streams, and furnishing all | to be done among a people just emerging 
of Idumea lay before me, in barrenness and | the way incontestable evidence that it had once | from barbarism, and bringing with them all 
desolation ; no trees grew in the valley, and | been covered with the waters of a river. To) the fixed habits of ignorance and superstition, 
no verdure on the mountain-tops. All was} one travelling along that dreary road as aj before a door can be opened for the direct 
bare, dreary, and desolate. geologist, every step opens a new page in the | preaching of the gospel, their dependence be- 

The next day the general features of the | great book of nature; carrying him back to the | ing so exclusively upon the rites and ceremo- 
scene were the same, eternal barrenness and | time when all was chaos, and darkness covered | nies of their own church. Their mode of 
desolation; and, moving to the right, at one | the face of the earth ; the impressions it con-| reasoning is strong and wily, and questions 
o’clock we were at the foot of the mountains | veys are of a confused mass of matter settling | are asked which can only be answered in 
of Seir ; and towering above all the rest, sur-| into “ form and substance, the earth covered | private conversation and by Scripture proof. 
mounted by a circular dome, like the tombs| with a mighty deluge, the waters retiring,| It appears to us that a great and important 
of the sheiks in Egypt, was the bare and | and leaving bare the mountains above him, | means of affording help must be by educating 
rugged summit of Mount Hor, the burial | and a rolling river at his feet; and, by the | the rising generation, and the diffusion of 
place of Aaron, visible in every direction at| regular operation of natural causes, the river | Scriptural knowledge. To accomplish these 
a great distance from below, and on both} contracting and disappearing, and for thou-| desirable objects, patience and perseverance 
sides the great range of mountains, and form-|sands of years leaving its channel-bed dry.| must be exercised. Many of the priests are 
ing one of the marks by which the Bedouin} And again, he who in the wonders around | extremely ignorant, and some of them have 
regulates his wandering in the desert. Soon| him, seeks the evidences of events recorded | only learned by rote the service of their own 
after we turned in among the mountains, oc-| in the sacred volume here finds them in the} church in the ancient Greek ; their knowledge 
casionally passing small spots of verdure, | abundant tokens that the shower of fire and | therefore cannot be founded on their own 
strangely contrasting with the general and | brimstone, which descended upon the guilty | search for Scriptural truth, seeing they have 
surrounding desolation. ‘Towards evening, in| cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, stopped the | not had the opportunity of examining for 
a small mountain on our left, we saw an ex-|course of the Jordan, and formed it into ajthemselyes. In some instances when we 
cavation in the rock, which the sheik said| pestilential lake, and left the dry bed of a have presented the New Testament to them 
had been a fortress; and, as of every other| river in the desolate valley in which he is|in the modern language, they have said, with 
work of which the history is unknown, its | journeying. This valley is part of the once)a look of anxious gratitude, “ This is what 
construction was ascribed to the early Chris-| populous land of Idumea; in the days . we want. We priests teach in the churches 
tians. It was a beautiful afternoon, gazelles|Solomon, the great travelled highway by} what we do not ourselves understand. It is 
were playing in the valleys, and partridges| which he received the gold of Ophir for the} much regretted by some of their people that 
running wild up the sides of the mountains,| temple; and by which in the days of imperial | the service should be performed only in the 
and we pitched our tent partly over a carpet | Rome, the wealth of India was brought to her) ancient Greek. 


Extracts from the letters of John and Martha 
Yeardley, whilst on a religious visit to 
some parts of the continent of Europe, the 
Ionian Isles, &c. 

(Continued from page 292.) 

Finding that there was no work in the 
modern Greek, adapted to Scriptural instruc- 
tion by way of interrogation, we have made 
a translation of Judson’s Scripture Questions 






































































of grass, with the door open to the lofty tomb| doors. ; The schools in town and country are doing 
at hie ies ; (Conclusion next week.) well, except one at Patamore, where the 

of the great high priest of Israel. Rare P : : ; 
In the present state of the world, it is an ee *{children are employed in gathering olives 


unusual thing to travel a road over which} When any calamity has been suffered, the | during the season, which in this district lasts 
hundreds have not passed before. Europe, | first thing to be remembered is, how much| for several months. — We paid a visit to most 
Asia, and even the sands of Africa, have been| has been escaped.—Jvhnson. |of the parents in this village with a view to 
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encourage them to send their children to|siderable annoyance is experienced in summer | about nine miles up the mountain. This 
school, when it reopened. At present the|from a large lagoon or lake between it and | village with two others in the neighbourhood 
committee think it best to close it for a time.|the sea. Captain Macphail is doing much to | contain 2,400 inhabitants, who have expressed 

The island of Corfu is mostly planted with | dry up this lagoon and bring the land which | much desire for a girls’ school. Our journey 
olive trees which grow very large and thick, | it covers into cultivation, which would con-|to this mountain village was a very rough 
so that there is not a free current of air, and | tribute greatly to the healthiness of the place. | one; as soon as we left the main road and 
when the leaves fall off and the heavy rains |The houses are built low and partly of wood|the olive grove, we commenced climbing a 
descend, a continued decomposition takes | frame work, on account of the frequent earth- | steep wood, where we found nothing but mule 
place, which renders many parts of the island | quakes; many of the inhabitants have suffered | tracks, and hardly these ; from this wood we 
unhealthy. The olive planting was a political | much from these shocks. A few years since | had three miles of very rough road, large 
measure of the Venetians to keep the poor | government built about forty neat little dwell- | loose stones, shelving rocks, or a deep precipice 
Greeks dependent on their nation, for almost |ings in pairs, which form a square and are) obstructed our progress; however, through 
every necessary of life. This is one cause of|for the reception of the poor creatures whose | mercy, we were protected and escaped acci- 
the idleness of the people, for the olive re-| houses have been destroyed by earthquakes. | dent. At the entrance of this romantic vil- 
quires no labour but to be gathered up when/|The hills which encircle the town are bold’ lage all the peasants were assembled to greet 
it falls from the tree. It is not unfrequent to | and beautiful, and the olive flourishes well in| our arrival; advancing a few paces further, 
meet the peasants returning home with a/many parts of the island. The habits of the| we found the children of the boys’ school all 
pennyworth of cabbage from the market, | peasantry here are more industrious than at| arranged on a bank, with each a branch of 
which they might so easily have produced in| Corfu, and they would be still more so, if} myrtle in his hand, to welcome a visit, as 
their own little patches of land around the | better protection were granted for their crops, | they supposed, from the promoters of their 
cottages. | but the law in this respect is inefficient and|education. This tribe followed us to the 

During our stay at Corfu we made several | badly executed; more power should be vested | house of our English friend, where we alight- 
visits into the country, seeking acquaintance |in the local authorities. Captain Macphail | ed, and after taking refreshment three peasants 
with the inhabitants as far as we were able,|is a clever man, and active in promoting the| from the people were selected to present to us 
and distributed tracts and the Scriptures|improvement of the island,and the people are|the general request for a school for their 
among them. It is surprising with what ea-| willing to join him, but there are many ob-| daughters, promising to do all in their power 
gerness they were received. In company |stacles in the way which can only be removed | for its support; we asked them what benefit 
with I. L. and family we went sixteen miles|by the senate. We find more openness and|they thought would result from education, 
across the island to visit the Fort Palescas-| liberality among the Greek clergy here than| whether instruction would not prepare their 








. . . . 5 . . . 
tezza, on the summit of a high mountain|at Corfu, owing probably in some degree to! girls to make better wives and better mothers 


looking over the sea. The air was pure and|the frequent intercourse with the worthy | by instilling good principles and careful habits. 
the scenery beautiful. Formerly it was a | governor. |They replied “ without education and reli- 
Greek convent, but now it is fitted up as a| 2d mo. 28th. Received a visit from a| gious instruction, what are we, but worse 
place of recovery for sick soldiers, &c. It) Greek priest of excellent character, who was | than the brutes?” one man among them was 
is also the habitation of two Greek priests, | once employed in the boys’ school for mutual so anxious to have his daughter taught to 
the one 95 years of age in a state of dotage, | instruction, but he is now engaged in the one | read, that he sent her to the boys’ school, and 
and the other full of complaints on account of | for girls. After much conversation together, | when asked why he did so, replied, “ that my 
the appropriation of their convent to the pur-|we gave him some copies of the Scriptures, | daughter might learn to read the New Testa- 
pose of an hospital. We gave him a copy of| and likewise some tracts, with which he was; ment in her own language,” and now, said 
the Book of Genesis in modern Greek, but he | much pleased. he, “I have the advantage of hearing from 
could very imperfectly read it. The soldiers} We were next called upon by a Greek | the lips of my own child the contents of that 
enquired for tracts, and we were glad to be| bishop from the neighbouring continent, who| precious book in a language | can under- 
able to supply them. Several Greeks came | has taken refuge here from the cruelty of the| stand.” After this interesting interview we 
to us and asked for books, and it afforded us|Turks, by whom his life was in danger. | proceeded to the boys’ school, still followed 
no small satisfaction, to scatter a few good| In the evening our kind friend Captain) by the rustic tribe who now filled the school 
seeds on this remote mountain even by means | Macphail introduced us to the Bishop of Santa| room to see and hear the examination of the 
of such humble messengers. | Maura, a nice, simple, worthy old man; he|children. After the boys had read a portion 

Our next little visit into the country was|was many years priest in a village on the|of Scripture, we questioned them on the sub- 
with and her amiable daughter, to their | mountains, where his example and good in-|jects they had just been reading, and soon 
farm a few miles from town. It is a seques- | fluence among the people had a beneficial ef-| found it a plan entirely new. We pressed 
tered spot, and our road led us through a/fect. The old man is candid enough to con-|upon the master the importance and use of 
perfect wood of olives, mingled with a few! fess that he was happier among his rustic|such a system. There is an evident want of 
vine, orange, lemon trees, &c. The hills and | peasants than he is now in more refined so-|some Scripture help to enable the children to 
dales around are beautifully picturesque. This | ciety. It was not his learning but his piety | understand what they read, and we hope the 
is an interesting family, and our little excur-| which obtained for him the present office. little book of Scripture questions we have 
sion afforded opportunity for serious conversa- | He thoroughly unites with the captain in pro-| translated will serve the purpose. On re- 
tion with them. ’ /moting the education of girls as well as boys,| turning to our quarters we found the three 

2d mo. 26th. We went on board the/|and embraces eagerly every plan for the im- | priests had made their appearance in the 
Ionian steamer at eight o’clock and had a| provement of the country and the people.|company to shéw their respect to the stran- 
quick passage to Santa Maura. The weather | We gave him some copies of the Scriptures! gers. We entered into conversation with 
was fine and the sea calm. We passed be-|in modern Greek, and did not suffer such a! them on the nature of the wants of the peo- 
tween the island of Paxo and the Albanian | favourable opportunity to pass without desir- | ple, and presented them with the only copy 
coast, and, on landing, were kindly met by|ing him to recommend his clergy to have | of the Scriptures we had brought with us, and 
Captain Macphail, the governor, who con- these sacred records read in the language|soon perceived some restless anxiety about 
ducted us to his house, (there being no inn which the common people can understand.|who should possess the sacred volume; but 
on the island,) where he and his amiable wife | Our proposal was well received, and he seemed | we quieted their uneasiness with the promise 
pressed us to take up our abode. The port quite willing to adopt it. A sweet feeling pre-| of a further supply, telling them in the mean 
at which we landed is a considerable distance | vailed during our short visit, which ended in| time to read and lend it to each other. We 
from the town, and we passed along a narrow | the expression of mutual desire for each other’s | tried to encourage the priests by informing 
canal in the captain’s boat drawn by two men. | good. ‘them that their bishop was favourable to 
The view of Santa Maura from the sea is by| 3d mo. lst. We went with Captain Mac-| education, and that he said it was good to 
no means imposing, being perfectly flat. Con-|phail and another Englishman to Carice,|read the Bible, when one of them replied 
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with great earnestness, “ We do not need our 
bishop to tell us that, it is what all the people 
believe; to learn to read the Scriptures,” said | 
he, “ is good, blessed and honourable.” The | 
scenes of this day were peculiarly gratifying, 
and we felt well repaid for the difficulties en- | 
countered in accomplishing a visit to these | 
simple but honest hearted inhabitants of the | 
mountains; when the good bishop of Santa | 
Maura heard the result of our interview with 
the peasants, he immediately sent one of his | 
most influential priests with a subscription | 
book for the people to put down their names | 
towards a fund for the wished-for schools, | 
and thus promptly gave his sanction to gene- 
ral education. 

It afforded us real pleasure to hand a little 
pecuniary aid to help forward so desirable an 
object, from the bounty which our kind friends 
in England had placed at our disposal, and | 
should we be favoured to return to our native | 
land we hope to give an account of the par- 
ticular distribution of the same to the satis- 
faction of the donors. We have met with a| 
few pleasing incidents relative to girls who 
have been educated. It is delightful to ob- 
serve how the character is changed; the con- 
trast to children without like advantage is 
very great. We had heard much of the de- 
graded state of females in Greece, but never | 
believed that it existed te such a lamentable | 
extent. In some instances the women are 
little above the beasis of burden in view of| 
lordly man. During our country visits on} 
this island it was not unusual to see the father | 
of a family marching before his demestic 
circle with upright step, stately air, staff in 
hand, and clothed with a thick capote, while 
his wife and three or four daughters followed 
almost bowed to the earth under a heavy bur- 
den of wood. The superstition which prevails 
with respect to females is remarkable. When | 
a boy is born the neighbours flock to the house 
to congratulate the parents, but if the infant | 
provera girl they go to condole instead of to 
rejoice. The other day, when on the borders 
of ancient Greece, we noticed a mother in one | 
of the huts with a fine looking child in her| 
arms, and a charm hung round its neck. We| 
approached to admire the infant, when the) 
disconsolate parent seemed astonished, and | 
exclaimed “ Oh/ it is only a girl.” How; 
cheering is the thought that the era has com- 
menced when the state of things must change. 
The advantages derived from habits of in- 
dustry would be as great to the men, as would 
be the raising of the female character to the 
women. 








(To be continued.) 


Sentiments on Colonization in Liberia. 
From the Liberia Herald. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 


Wednesday, 29th Sept., 1836.—Pursuant | 
to notice, the citizens of Monrovia met in the | 


| friends as powerfully efficient in elevating the | 





public school house. J.C. Barbour, Esq., | 
in the chair, and Mr. Wm. N. Lewis, secre- | 
tary. Mr. 8S. Benedict was requested to! 
state the object of the meeting, who said that | 
it was to record a resolution expressive of | 
our opinion of colonization. 


1. On motion of the Rev. J. Revey, la desire to return, we would regard such an 
Resolved, That this meeting entertain the event as the greatest calamity that could be- 
warmest gratitude for what the Colonization | fall us. 
Society have done for the people of colour, | 7. On motion of Rev. G. R. M‘Gill, 
and for us particularly, and that we regard; Resolved, That the name of Rev. R. R. 
the scheme as entitled to the highest confi- | Gurley never be forgotten. 
dence of every man of colour. 8. On motion of S. Benedict, Esq., 
2. On motion of S. Benedict, Esq., Resolved, That we entertain lively feelings 
Resolved, ‘That we return our grateful ac- | of gratitude towards H. R. Sheldon, Esq., for 
en ee to Gerrit Smith, A. Tappan, | his munificent donation towards the erection 
“sqrs., and other early and devoted friends | of a high school in this colony. 
of colonization; names for which we shall| 9. On motion of Mr. Uriah Tyner, 
ever cherish the highest esteem; that we| Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting 
hear with regret, from misrepresentation or| are due to the members of the Colonization 
want of accurate information, they have aban- | Society, for their unwearied zeal to promote 
doned the noble scheme ; and that we hope | the interest of this community. 
the day is not far distant in which they will} 10. On motion of Mr. Lewis Ciples, 
again reunite their energies to advance the| Resolved, That this meeting entertain the 
: ¢ Pe 5 
high and benevolent object. |highest respect for the memory of the late 
3. On motion of Mr. H. Teage, Thomas 8. Grimkey, of South Carolina, for 
Resolved, That this meeting regard the | his persevering efforts in behalf of the Colo- 
colonizing institution as one of the highest, | nization Society. 
holiest, and most benevolent enterprises of| 11. On motion of Rev. Amos Herring, 
the present day ; that as a plan for the ame-| Resolved, ‘That this meeting entertain the 
lioration of the coloured race, it takes the| deepest gratitude for the members of the 
precedence of all that have been presented to | Colonization Society, for the organization and 
_ sca = the ore eo that in re of = a so ee 
its operations it is peaceiul and safe; in its| praiseworthy as that of restoring to the Diess- 
tendencies, beneficial and advantageous ; that | ings of liberty, hundreds and thousands of the 
it is entitled to the highest veneration and un- | sore-oppressed and long neglected sons of 
bounded confidence of every man of colour ;/ Africa ; that we believe it the only institution 
ret ste o has on yew tos noe de- that can, under existing circumstances, suc- 
mands our devout thanks and gratitude to|ceed in elevating the coloured population ; 
those noble and disinterested philanthropists | and that advancement in agriculture, mecha- 
that compose it, as being, under God, the | nism, and science, will enable us speedily to 
greatest earthly benefactors of a despised and | aspire to a rank with other nations of the 
depressed portion of the human family. | earth. 
The hour being late, on motion of Rev. B.| 12. On motion of Mr. H. B. Matthews,— 
R. Wilson, |Success to the wheels of colonization; may 
Resolved, That the meeting adjourn until | they roll over every opposer, and roll on, 
to-morrow, 10 o’clock, A. M., to the First | until all the oppressed sons of Africa shall be 
Baptist Meeting house. | rolled home / 
Thursday, 10th.—Met according to ad-| 13. On motion of Mr. David Moore, 
journment. | Resolved, ‘That we recollect, with peculiar 
4. On motion of James Brown, Esq., | satisfaction, the active part which the bene- 
Resolved, ‘That the thanksof this meeting be | volent, in the state of Mississippi, have taken 
presented to those ladies of the United States, | in the welfare of this colony. 
particularly to those of New York, Philadel. | 14. On motion of L. R. Johnson, — 
phia, and Richmond, for their disinterested ef-| Resolved, That this meeting cherish the 
forts to educate the children of this colony ;| most grateful remembrance of the name of 
and that they be assured that, in no depart-|the late Rev. R. Finley, of New Jersey, the 
ment of the colony, do the effects of coloniza- | founder and es gm colony. 
tion shine more conspicuously than in the} 15. On motion of J. J. Roberts, Esq., 
schools supported by their benevolence. | Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this meeting 
—— os Saal ees ba —oo to the friends of this colony in 
solved, at this B e Bo | Sega. 3 
ful remembrance of General Robert G. Har-| On motion of Mr. Dixon B. Brown, 
per of Baltimore, an early and devoted friend _ Resolved, That the resolutions of this meet- 
of colonization; also of the name of the late | ing be published in the Liberia Herald. 
Daniel Murray, Esq-, of Baltimore, and that | ; : 
we regard the Colonization Society and its| ee 
Sentiments of Mr. David White.—I ar- 
man of colour. rived in Africa on the 24th of May, 1823; at 
Whereas, it has been widely and maliciously | that time, the colony was involved in war 
circulated in the United States of America, | with the circumjacent savages. Immediately 
that the inhabitants of this colony are un-|on landing, I had to shoulder my musket, and 
happy in their situation and anxious to return : | do other military duty of fatigue and parade, 
_ re _— of oe B. R. ais perenne ringer ge om — un- 
esolved, ‘That the report is false and ma-| accustomed to suc utiles. e circum- 
licious, and originated only in a design to in-| stances of the colony were trying in the 
jure the colony, by calling off the support|extreme. But never have I seen the moment 
and sympathy of its friends: that, so far from | in which I repined at coming to the colony. 













































































































I am willing to endure greater hardships than 
those I have already encountered. And under 
the firm conviction that Africa is the only 
place, under existing circumstances, where 
the man of colour can enjoy the inestimable 
blessings of liberty and equality, I feel grate- 
ful beyond expression to the American Colo- 
nization Society for preparing this peaceful 
asylum. 

Sentiments of Mr. George Bazter.—l beg 
the liberty on this occasion, to express my 
deep gratitude to the American Colonization 
Society, for the great deliverance effected by 
them of myself and family. I thank God 
that he ever put it in their hearts to seek out 
this free soil, on which I have been so ho- 
noured to set my feet. I and my family 
were born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
under the appellation of free people ; but 
freedom we never knew until, by the benevo- 
lence of the Colonization Society, we were 
conveyed to the shores of Africa. 
guage is too poor to express the gratitude I 
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My object in coming was liberty, for which | For Thou hast glorified my path with looks and words 


of love, 
And all that fills my heart with joy is granted from 
above ; 
Oh! countless are the blessings which thy bountcous 
hand hath given, 
| And therefore do I bless thy name, God of the earth 
and Heaven! 
How beautiful around my steps this flowery world 
doth lie! 
How gloriously thy hand hath placed the lights along 
the sky! 
The very birds that throng the woods look up adoringly, 


And breathe from out their litle breasts a song of 


praise to Thee. 

I too would lift my voice on high and bless thy gra- 
cious care, 

Oh! look in mercy down, and send an answer to my 
prayer; 

And let the names that I would waft above the solemn 
skies, 

The dearest to my soul on earth, be precious in thine 
eyes, 

Oh! keep thine arm around them still in love where’er 
they go, 

And let thy spirit light their way, while wandering 
here below; 


My lan- | And when at last they reach the shores of time’s un- 


even sea, 


entertain for the Colonization Society : I, Be Thou their father, guide, and friend, throughout 


therefore, pray that God will strengthen their 
hands, make daily accessions to their num- 
bers, and advance to complete success the 
honourable cause in which they are engaged. 

Sentiments of Mr. R. Matthews.—I came 
to Liberia in the year 1832, in the brig 
American, Captain Abels. My place of re- 
sidence was the city of Washington, D. C., 
where I passed for a freeman. 


eternity 


Edinburgh, 1837. Inez. 
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New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, 


But I can| held at Newport, Rhode Island, closed on the 


now say, [ was never free until I landed on| morning of sixth day, the 16th instant, hav- 
the shores of Africa: I farther state that | ing been in session from second day morning, 


Africa, so far as I am acquainted with the| the 12th. 


A letter from a member there to 


world, is the only place where the people of | his relative in this city, after an interesting 


colour can enjoy true and rational liberty. I 
feel grateful to the Colonization Society for 
what they have done and are still doing for 
the man of colour. 

[One or two other sentiments delivered on 
the occasion, we omit. ] 

On motion of Mr. H. Teage,— 


notice of the meeting for worship on first day 
preceding, remarks :— 

“Second day morning meeting opened at 
nine o’clock, and after a short testimony from 
one of the strangers present (from the state 


Resolved, That this meeting view with re- | ing to the usual course. By the reports from 


gret the degree to which the anti-coloniza- | 


tionists of America carry their opposition. | the attention of the meeting was called to the 
That they regard the opposition of the anti-| subject of slavery, but no action was taken 


colonizationists as detrimental to the true 
interest of the coloured people generally. 
That their unmeasured abuse of the coloniza- 


upon it at that time. 
** Afternoon. 





| 
j 
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pressed with it. The propositions from Salem 
and Vasselboro’ were then read, whereupon 
it was remarked, that as the meeting had 
now adopted the address prepared by the 
meeting for sufferings, this would be as far 
as it would be profitable to go at the present 
time. This appeared to be the feeling preva- 
lent throughout the meeting, and Vasselboro’ 
Friends very modestly acquiesced in the con. 
clusion and voluntarily withdrew the proposi- 
tion for memorializing congress.” 

This letter carries the account no further 
than to the afternoon sitting of the second 
day. A letter from another Friend, written 
after the close of the meeting says :— 

*“T think upon the whole we have had a 
good yearly meeting. After the close, many 
Friends spoke of it as very satisfactory to 
them.” He then adds in substance—they came 
up with many apprehensions that the excited 
state of some of the members on the subject 
of slavery, would occasion difficulty, but the 
course which things took happily had the 
effect to check and mollify the ardency of 
this spirit. 

The proposition to change the place of 
holding the yearly meeting was further post- 
poned. 

Of the late yearly meeting at New York 
we are enabled briefly to state, that, com- 
mencing on second day morning the 29th ult., 
the sittings were continued morning and after- 
noon (with the exception of fifth day morning, 
appropriated to a public meeting for Divine 
worship,) until sixth day the 2d instant, con- 
cluding on the afternoon of that day. Be- 
sides the regular concerns relating to the 
well-being of the Society—including reports 
from subordinate meetings in answer to the 
queries, eliciting much pertinent and salutary 
admonition, and encouraging all to greater 
faithfulness in the discharge of their respec- 


of Ohio), L. M. H. appeared in supplication; ‘tive religious duties—several other subjects of 
when the meeting proceeded to business accord- | weight and importance engaged the attention of 


the meeting, among which that of the religious 


Salem and Vasselboro’ quarterly meetings, | and literary education of the rising generation 


occupied a prominent place. An interesting 
discussion took place in regard to slavery and 
the internal slave trade, which resulted in the 


The report of the boarding adoption of an address to the citizens of the 





tion scheme is unholy and unjust. That the 
degree to which they uniformly slander and 
misrepresent this colony, goes a great way to 
discredit their profession of disinterested be- 
nevolence; aad we beseech them, by all: that 


we suffered in America, by all we have suf- | 


fered here, by all the bright prospects be- 
fore us, and by a regard to their own charac- 
ter, to scandalize and vilify us no more. 


‘school committee was read, and the attention United States on this momentous and deeply 
of the meeting called to the propriety of ad-| affecting topic. ‘The hard case of the Indian 
|mitting none but members of our Society, | natives, once the rightful owners of the land 
|which called forth considerable discussion, | on which we live, and now many of them re- 
but the meeting was not prepared to adopt | duced to poverty and want, was also afresh 
| such a rule, and a minute was made request- | brought into view, and a committee appointed 
ing the committee to exercise a scrupulous/to confer with Kriends of other yearly meet- 
care in admitting of the above named class. |ings, and to do for them what might be 

“ Third day morning, the 13th. The state|deemed necessary. A committee was also 





MORNING HYMN. 
“In the morning will I direct my prayer to Thee.” Psavms. 


Once more the dawning light of day melts in the 
lonely sea— 

Father in Heaven! all gratefully my heart looks up 
to Thee, 

To bless thee for thy watchfui care throughout the 
long night-hours, 

For all the mercies o'er my lot thy daily goodness 
showers. 


of Society was entered into by reading the| appointed to visit the remnants of a tribe 
| queries and the answers from the several| within the bounds of that yearly meeting, 
| quarterly meetings, during which much perti-| whose situation especially claimed commise- 
nent council and advice were imparted, which | ration, and to afford such relief as might be 
| I hope will be treasured, and carried to our|deemed needful. A proposition to change 
| houses. | the place of holding the yearly meeting to a 
| “Afternoon. Business commenced by taking | more central situation, which had been rfe- 
|up the proceedings of the meeting for suffer-|ferred from the meeting of last year, was 
|ings. An address to the public, particularly | again postponed. 

to the Christian public, upon the sabe | —[—[—[—[—_—>_[_[_—*—_—_—_—_—X—_—_—_—__ 
slavery, having been prepared by the meet- 
ing, it was read, and much satisfaction ex- 
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